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inferior to that of their enemies. The treaty testifies in every 
part the power and importance of the Hanse towns. They 
were to remain undisturbed in the possession of all their 
privileges and immunities. They were to be exempt from the 
Lord High Admiral's court and jurisdiction, but were to have 
two judges allowed them by the king for determining disputes 
in maritime affairs. It was also agreed they were to have 
Steel-yards at Boston and at Lynn ; and a debt owed them by 
the king it was arranged should be defrayed out of the duties 
payable on their merchandise till the whole was paid. In 
the time of Henry VIII. they were on such good terms with 
the English, that they offered to put the monarch in posses- 
sion of Denmark, and it appears that Henry actually paid 
them part of the purchase-money, but prudently declined 
paying anymore till he saw whether they had the power to 
perform that part of the contract ; after this time they speedily 
grew unpopular. In 1552 there was a great outcry against 
them, on account of the damage they had done the English 
nation. The charges against them were— that they defrauded 
the customs— that they frequently exceeded the bounds of 
the immunities granted them by the king— that they under 
sold other merchants — that they had reduced the price of 
English wool, and exported a great deal more cloth than the 
English merchants. The less trade is interfered with by- 
government the better it will flourish. The age of the 
Hanse merchants was one of monopoly and privilege, and 
they had their share of both ; but the privy council listen- 
ing to the popular clamour declared their privileges void, 
and parliament laid a heavy duty upon their merchandise. 
They lingered on in England till 1597, when the Emperor 
Rudolph having ordered the factories of the English mer- 
chant adventurers in Germany to be shut up, Queen Eliza- 
beth retaliated, by ordering the Steel-yard to be closed. The 
Hanse towns thought that by persuading the emperor to act 
in that manner they would have compelled the queen to re- 
instate them in the possession of those privileges of which 
they had been deprived. If such was their aim, they were 
singularly unfortunate in the method they adopted for its 
attainment — they could little have understood the imperious 
character of our maiden queen. 

The Hanse- merchants transacted most of the commerce of 
the middle ages. They were the Goldsmidts and Rothschilds 
of that day. lungs begged their loans and pawned their 
crowns and revenues to them. They were equally famous in 
war. They were undoubted warriors. Two Norwegian kings 
fled before their kosts. They twice stormed and sacked 
Copenhagen. In 1348 they deposed Magnus, king of Sweden, 
and gave his crown to his nephew Albert, duke of Meck- 
lenburg. In 1428 they equipped a fleet of 248 ships ; nearly 
all the commercial towns of Europe gave strength and 
dignity to the League, with money and men, with intelligence 
and power ; it was in its day of power and pride what Great 
Britain is now. 

On this account an enduring interest attaches to Lubeck, 
the once far-fame-^-. Carthage of the north. You now tread 
its streets and see decay everywhere around you. Grass now 
grows where once rushed along the busy tide of ambition and 



of life. In the north of Germany we know no town more 
quaint and picturesquely old. 

The general route is to go to Lubeck from Hamburg, a 
distance — if we remember aright — of about sixty miles, through 
one of the most villanous roads it is possible to conceive — 
all sand in summer, and impenetrable mud in winter. It 
ought not to be so, for there is some traffic in Lubeck yet ; its 
port, Travemande, being the port of embarkation for passengers 
for Stockholm or Cronstadt. In the summer Lubeck looks 
exceeding well ; its Gothic gates, its houses, with gable ends, 
and rich in architectural ornaments, its quiet streets, all fill 
the stranger with interest and excitement. Decayed and 
deserted though it be, it has a population of about 30,000. 
The principal edifices in Lubeck are the Dom, or cathedral 
church, which was begun in 1750, and is full of curious 
paintings and works of art ; and the Marien Kuche, more 
remarkable still. Every part of it is hung with pictures in 
true Dutch style — all hard and plain and matter-of-fact. One 
remarkable picture is a "Dance of Death," preserved here 
since 1463, thirty-five years before Holbein, though at one 
time it was attributed to that master. Behind the high altar 
is a wonderful astronomical clock, which, by remarkable con- 
trivances we cannot explain here, sends forth every day at noon 
figures of the seven electors, who march very respectfully 
before the emperor, make their obeisances, and then march 
back again. The church is not exclusively devoted to the 
preservation of antiquities. It contains a good specimen of 
the modern school of historical painting, in the picture of 
"Christ entering into Jerusalem," by Overbeck, a native of 
Lubeck. We may add here that we are indebted to Lubeck for 
• other artists : Sir Godfrey Kneller and Adrian Ostade were 
born in the same town. The only other building of any 
interest is the Gothic P^athhaus, standing in the market-place 
in the centre of the town, where at one time met the deputies 
from the eighty-one cities which then composed the state. 
Like everything else in Lubeck, it is a ruin. Grave senators, 
big with the fate of empires, no longer throng its stairs. The 
hall in which they met has unfortunately been destroyed, but* 
still the place inspires interest. The merchant of Hamburg 
would do well to resort to Lubeck, and moralise there. 
Lubeck for ages was the richest of European cities — had an 
army of its own of 50,000 — had its ships on every sea ; now it 
has dwindled away into a petty provincial town. It is still, 
however, the supreme court of appeal for the other Hanse 
towns ; it has still a shadow of its former greatness ; it is not 
utterly desolate and forlorn. In Hamburg, where almost 
every man you meet is a Jew, they tell you that Lubeck has 
never prospered since they expelled that active and money- 
getting race. Possibly this may have something to do 
with the decline and fall of Lubeck ; the real reason, however, 
is rather to be sought in that law of decay which cities and 
empires, great and glorious though they be, find it impossible 
to withstand. Sidon, and Tyre, and Carthage, have passed 
away : Lubeck has done the same. The tide once gone by 
can never be recalled. Commerce finds fresh developements. 
It matters little that this be the case so long as man's march 
is onward, and "Excelsior " is still his aim. 
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The incident depicted in the subjoined engraving is one of 
the most affecting that occur in life. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that Homer has availed himself of it. Every reader of his 
immortal Iliad, which tells " the wondrous tale of Troy 
divine" — whether in the original Greek or in the English 
version of Chapman, Pope, or Cowper — must have been struck 
with the singular beauty of that episode in the sixth book, 
which describes the parting of Hector from Iris wife Andro- 
mache and his little boy Astyanax, just before his fatal 
encounter with Achilles. He meets with them at the Seaman 
gate, and a most touching interview takes place ; from Pope's 
version of which we are tempted to quote a few lines : — 



' Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased resign'd 
To tender passions all his mighty mind : 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected spoke : 
Her bosom labour'd with a boding sigh, _ 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye.. 
' Too daring prince ! Ah, whither dost thou run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think' st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he ! ♦ 
For sure such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thv virtue's sacrifice.' " 
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To this appeal Hector replies, by pleading the necessity oi 
defending his country and his honour ; then, after alluding, 
with a sigh, to the destined fall of Troy, he exclaims, — 

" ' And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's hoary hairs denied with gore, 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore : 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! ' 
***** 

Thus having spoke, th' illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 



The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground." 
The great Shakspeare has handled this subject with equal 
felicity in the scene of the first part of Henry IV., between 
Percy Hotspur and his wife, on the eve of the battle oi 
Shrewsbury. It is this scene that the painting of which we 
give an engraving more appropriately illustrates — at least, so 
far as the accessories are concerned. 
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THE KALMUCKS. 



"Universal dominion is an old idea. It is a fierce desire in 
the Russian mind, directing every expedient, and permeating 
every principle in the land of the Czar. There is a picture 
still preserved, representing the Empress Catherine II. stand- 
ing in a triumphal attitude upon a globe, with one foot on St. 
Petersburg and the other on Constantinople, whilst the pope 
and all the sovereigns of Europe are enclosed within the 
ample folds of her imperial robes, regarding her with upraised, 
imploring, timid, looks; and this is only a faithful picture of 
Russian policy. In Asia, it puts itself in open flagrant repo- 



sition to British interests, and in Europe threatens the German 
powers. It intrigues in Persia, AfTghanistan, China, and the 
Indies, and has conceived the gigantic plan of founding an 
empire that shall include both hemispheres. 

Russia in Europe contains about 62,000,000 inhabitants, of 
whom fully three-fourths belong to the great Caucasian 
family ; while the Laplanders, the aboriginal Einns, the Samo- 
jedes, the Kalmucks, and the greater number of the Baschkirs 
belong to the Mongolian race. It is of this last division, and 
especially the Kalmucks, that we have to speak. 



